








Home Office News 


There will be no 1945 National 
Safety Congress and Exposition this 
year because of the transportation 
crisis. However, 
Council officers and Board members 
will be submitted by mail in the usual 
manner and the voting will be by 
proxy at the annual meeting held in 
Chicago on October 1, at which the 
membership will also be represented 
by proxy rather than by actual at- 
tendance. 


The Technical Committee at its 
meeting in Chicago, June 14, suc- 
ceeded in completing the third draft 
of its proposed release on standards 
for safety in both new construction 
and remodeling of homes. These stand- 
ards are expected to be available in 
the early fall. 


The Home Division welcomes three 
new members to its staff: Mrs. Myrtle 
Tolg, who was formerly supervisor of 
the Test Kitchen for Commonwealth 
Edison Company; Miss Elizabeth 
Hale, who was previously on the staff 
of the Council’s School and College 
Division; and E. Maclay Gearhart, Jr., 
who was formerly associated with the 
Safety Council of Greater St. Louis. 


Miss Gladys T. Olson, for more 
than two years home economics ed- 
ucation consultant of the School and 
College Division, has joined the home 
economics staff of Iowa State Col- 
lege, Ames, Iowa. 


COVER NOTE 

The deplorable housing condition 
portrayed on our cover is typical of 
many metropolitan communities in 
this country. It constitutes a men- 
ace not only to the occupants but to 
the welfare of the neighborhood, the 
community, and the entire nation. 
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THE CHILD 





By Angelo Patri 


(Reprinted, courtesy The Bell Syndicete, Inc.) 


HE latest re- 

port on the 
death of young 
children is some- 
thing to make us 
all quiver. The 
health of our ba- 
bies is wonderful 
and we have a 
fine crop of them. 
But the record of 
fatal accidents to 
young children is 
shocking. Why do we allow these 
needless fatalities to the little ones? 
The accidents happen at home for the 
greater part. Imagine that! 

Some of these children are injured 
because something was left on the 
stairs to be picked up the next time 
someone went upstairs. Unfortu- 
nately, a child went down before any- 
body went up. 

Some were burned. People left 
matches handy, or kerosene. Or gas- 
oline was left in a tin can and it 
came.in handy for a bonfire. Some 
were killed by motor vehicles, some 
by bad falls. Almost every one of 
the accidents might have been pre- 
vented by simple precautions. 

Why would it not be a good idea 
to review the household hazards to 
make sure that everything possible 
as been done to make home a safe 
lace for the children? 


Is the medicine closet locked ? 
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Are 


there bright signs and tiny bells on 
bottles that hold dangerous drugs?* 
Are the matches kept in a closed 
box out of reach? Remember, little 
ones watch what goes on and they 
remember what you did with matches, 
and where you put them. They can 
pull a chair to where they can reach 
what they want. So be careful. 
Are handles of pots, cooking on 
the stove, turned away from the out- 
side so as to be beyond the reach of 
wandering hands? When the little 
one must be kept in the kitchen is 
there a pen where he can sit in 
safety? Babies crawl fast and un- 
expectedly. One can take no chances 
with them when there are hot pots, 
hot water, hot fires within reach. 


I dislike the idea of training chil- 
dren through fear but I certainly 
would do my best to teach a child 
to be afraid of fire. I would keep 
warning him to stay away from it 
every time I saw him turn in that 
direction. 


A good way to manage several 
children is to make each a safety 
officer. Give him a fixed beat with 
full responsibility and authority in 
his own field. That makes each look 
sharply at the other and together 
they form a band of safety. We must 
protect the children for they are our 
only hope for the future. 


*Also recommended by the Council is 
the practice of a adhesive tape over 
the closure of the bottle, or sticking pins 
in the stopper. 








Piping in the floor embedded in cement will serve 
as a radiant panel. Water or steam may be used 
as heating medium. 





This stoker-fired heating plant is a good inde ©@tié 


WHAT'S NEW IN SAFE HEATING 


HE TREND toward safer, more 

efficient, and more compact heating 
systems, which was well under way 
before the war, will be reflected in 
the new equipment available for post- 
war builders and modernizers. The 
outlook is not for radical changes in 
equipment but rather, for many new 
and interesting applications of the 
excellent equipment already in exist- 
ence or on the drawing boards when 
the war began. This means simplifi- 
cation and streamlining of design; 
greater safety paralleled by compact- 
ness, higher efficiency, and low main- 
tenance cost. 


Radiant heating through a radiant 
baseboard or by means of pipe coils 
in the ceiling, walls, or floors is a 
“live” subject in the heating indus- 
try today. Zoning, that is, dividing a 
house so that different heat circuits 
run to various parts in order auto- 
matically to keep some rooms 
warmer than others, is rating atten- 
tion, as is modulation, keeping even 

(This is an abstract of Mr. Radder's 
original article. A mimeographed copy of 


the complete article will be sent on re- 
quest.) 
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temperatures by means of a graaucl@> | 
replenishing of heat. 3 

In all new installations there will 
be more emphasis on better distribu- 
tion* of heat and on year-round use } 
of the heating plant for domestic hot 
water. The prewar trend toward 
package units will be accentuated: 
boiler-burner units, furnace-burner 
units, and stokers teamed up with 
boilers and furnaces. Burners con- 
cealed under streamlined jackets 
eliminate the possibility of anyone 
bumping or tripping against an ex- 
posed burner. 

What has been done to make heat- 
ing equipment safer? One of the most 
notable innovations is the wet base 
boiler in which water circulates 
under the ash pit, allowing the boiler, 
with entire safety, to be placed on a 
combustible floor. This is significant 
in connection with the trend toward 
the basementless house where it is 
desirable to place the boiler on 4 
wooden floor in a utility room or 
kitchen. 

Other safety features of the moder 
boilers are foot-treadle door openers, 
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cation of how such postwar installations will look. 


By Norman J. Radder 


Secretary, Plumbing and Heating Industries Bureau 


fi 
e ball-shaped, air-cooled handles, and 
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side shakers, making it easier to open 
and close doors without burning the 
hands. The shaker handle is kept out 
of the way so that accidental bumps 
are avoided. Tight-fitting doors pre- 
vent escape of the fumes of combus- 
tion. 


Slightly more than 7 per cent of all 
the fire losses in homes during the 
past year were caused from the over- 
heating of heating plants. Overheat- 
ing may be attributed directly to 
carelessness on the part of the person 
in charge of the heating plant or it 
may be due to undersized equipment. 
A heating unit too small for the 
house is a fire hazard because of the 
necessity for pushing it during ex- 
tremely cold weather. To size a boiler 
properly, the contractor (whose re- 
sponsibility it is) must have reliable 
data on the load which the boiler will 
carry with safety. One of the most 
significant contributions to safety in 
heating is the uniform code for the 
testing and rating of boilers devel- 
oped by The Institute of Boiler and 
Radiator Manufacturers. Boilers so 
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Oil-fired steam boiler with storage tank to the 
left above for domestic hot water. 





tested carry a plate reflecting their 
rating. 

In safe heating, controls are by far 
the most important factor. Generally 
the home owner thinks of the con- 
trols on his heating plant in connec- 
tion with comfort, convenience, and 
health rather than safety. Yet a sur- 
vey of the records of 100 city fire 
chiefs indicates that automatic tem- 
perature controls have been impor- 
tant factors in reducing the number 
of fires caused by overheating. 


Modern controls make a heating 
system safe fromm two hazards: over- 
heating and explosions. The type of 
controls installed will depend upon 
the fuel used, anc upon how they are 
to be fired, whether automatically or 
manually. 


Modern heating practice calls for 
two or more zones for comfort and 
economy. The number of room 
thermostats depends on’ the number 
of zones in the house, that is, the 
first-floor thermostat may control the 
circulation of water through: the 
radiators on the first- and second- 
floor bathrooms while the second- 
floor thermostat controls the circula- 


(Continued on page 13) 












DELIVERS THE GOODS 


a large groups of 
women met, we were on hand 
with an exhibit and at least a five- 
minute talk.” This must be the secret 
of the success of the Rochester 
(N. ¥.) Safety Council’s home safety 
program during the past year: Right 
there with the goods! 


The Home Safety Division of the 
council is composed of seven commit- 
tees whose members represent organ- 
izations ranging in type from the 
PTA to the Women’s Auxiliary of the 
Academy of Medicine. These com- 
mittee members set up home safety 
programs within their individual or- 
ganizations, following outlines and 
suggestions supplied by the Home 
Safety Division and using National 
and Rochester Safety Council mate- 
rial. 


The council made a practice of dis- 
tributing material such as the “Check 
List for Home Safety” at luncheon 
club meetings, benefit card parties, 
Boy and Girl Scout Troop meetings. 
According to their statement, how- 
ever, their best method of contact 
proved to be through the people who 
visited homes: physicians, public 
health nurses, and social workers. 
Leaflets and “What's Wrong?” puz- 
zles were placed in the physicians’ 
waiting rooms and in clinics, for 
patients to look at and take home. 
Industrial physicians cooperated with 
off-the-job safety activities. Public 
Health and Visiting Nurses were 
given hours of instruction in home 
accident prevention. Particularly 
good use of the leaflets ‘“Congratula- 
tions,” “Truly Yours,” “Getting On 
Safely,” and “American Homes Can 
Be Made Safe” was made by the 
social workers. This summer, city 
health nurses plan to visit the homes 
of all preschool children and leave 
copies of ‘“‘Truly Yours” in each home. 


The council secured splendid co- 
operation with the hospitals. The 
Rochester Hospital Council devoted a 
number of its radio broadcasts to the 
prevention of home accidents; hospi- 
tal aides gave copies of “Congratu- 
lations” to all new mothers; space 
was given to safety news in hospital 
house organs. Red Cross staff assist- 
ants came to the hospitals to make 
records of their accident cases and 
one lesson in all Red Cross home 
nursing and dietitians’ aides classes 
was devoted to home accident preven- 
tion. 

During one month a check list urg- 
ing elimination of accident as well as 
fire hazards was left in every home 
where collections of waste paper 
were being made. 

As a result of the recognition 
gained in the county by the Home 
Safety Committee, building codes 
have been adopted in the towns of 
the county. 

This past spring, the council made 
an all-out effort toward safety in 
house cleaning. This included the use 
of many speakers; utilization of every 
medium of publicity; reading a spe- 
cial message at civic, fraternal, and 
business group meetings; sending an 
original leaflet to the homes of all 
members of city and county Home 
Bureaus, PTA’s, and to those homes 
visited by the public health nurses 
and doctors. The leaflet was also 
wrapped with each purchase made in 
the houseware section of the depart- 
ment stores, and many hardware and 
grocery stores placed them on coun- 
ters where they might be conve- 
niently picked up by customers. 

Statistics show that in the period 
June 1, 1943, to June 1, 1944, there 
were 70 deaths in Rochester homes. 
In the same period of 1944-45 there 
were 61, a 13 per cent reduction. 
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qoon the last of the summer's 

harvest will be ready for canning. 

| How good that chili sauce will taste 
next winter! What pride you will 
take in your gleaming jars of tart 
apple sauce, spiced pears, and peaches 
rich in their own syrup! 

However, being lured to your can- 
ning kitchen should not mean, as it 
often does, that you’re headed for the 

| hospital. Yes indeed, many accidents 
happen each canning season—and to 
housewives who believe they have 
long Known all they need to know 
about the art of canning. 


Most of the accidents are caused 
by the explosion of jars. The results 
of an explosion range in severity all 
the way from utter ruin of equipment 
to painful scalds, cuts, and eye in- 
juries—not to mention medical ex- 
pense, time loss, and disruption of 
family routine. 

There is no particular trick in 
canning safely. You need observe 
only a few simple precautions which 
actually will help rather than hinder 
speed and efficiency. 





1. NEVER can in the oven. In- 
stead, use the water bath for 
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fruits and tomatoes, the pressure 
canner for non-acid vegetables, 
and the open kettle method for 
jams, jellies, and relishes. 


2. Do not fill jars too full. Leave 
sufficient headroom (from one-half 
to one inch, depending on direc- 
tions for food being canned) for 
expansion of foodstuffs. Adjust 
jar closures acccording to manu- 
facturers’ instructions. 


3. Wait until pressure cooker 
gauge registers zero. Then open 
the pet cock gradually. When 
steam has stopped issuing from 
canner, remove the cover, holding 
it as a shield, thus allowing steam 
to escape away from you. 


4. Do not place hot jars on cold 
surfaces or in a draft. Use a 
wooden rack or several thick- 
nesses of paper or towels beneath 
all hot jars, and set them down 
carefully. 


You may be about to start your 
first canning for this season. Be a 
wise woman, then, and resolve to 
follow these procedures that add up 
simply to safe work habits. 


WAS midafternoon of an August 

day. Mrs. Kent didn’t see anyone 
as she carried a tray of glasses, a 
pitcher of cold milk, and a plateful 
of just-baked oatmeal cookies out to 
the rustic table under the oak tree. 
But as if by a pre-arranged signal, 
there suddenly came running a half- 
dozen children, ranging in age from 
Mrs. Kent’s twins of 11 to Susan 
Spence, age 6. 

“I hereby call this meeting to 
order,’ said Mrs. Kent with mock 
seriousness, after the children were 
settled comfortably on the ground 
near her chair. “Just two weeks from 
today is Labor Day,” she began, ‘‘and 
school commences the day after that. 
The twins’ father and I were talking 
about what good sports you’ve been 
this summer—managing good times 
right here at home, helping your 
Dads with their gardens, salvaging 
wastepaper every week. So we de- 
cided that we’d use the gas we've 
been saving for something extra-spe- 
cial and take all of you on a picnic 
to Beecher’s Grove—end up summer 
vacation with a whole day of good 
times.” 


She was interrupted by rapturous 
shouts of joy from everyone except 
Susan. “Will my Mommy let me go?” 
she begged. 

“Yes, dear, I think so,” said Mrs. 
Kent. “I’m sure the parents of all of 
you will say yes, provided we tell 
them about the plans we have made 
not only to have a happy holiday but 
a safe one, too. I thought we might 
talk over these plans while we're 
finishing our cookies.” 


“Dad’s a swell driver,”’ contributed 
Terry, “but he gets nervous if we 
jump around on the back seat and 
yell at each other. I suppose we 
could think up some guessing games 
to play in the car; that would keep 
us from rough-housing and make the 
time pass faster.” 

“There’s always a fight to see 
who's going to sit by the car 
windows, too,’ chimed in Marie. 
“Half of us could sit by them on the 
way and the other half, coming back. 
That'd be fair.” 

“Oh sure,” agreed Terry, dismiss- 
ing the whole subject with an airy 
flick of his hand. “But the thing 
we're really going to have to promise 
to be careful about is going swim- 
ming, on account of there’s no life- 
guard at Beecher’s Lake this year. 
Susie’s mother’d probably throw a fit 
if she knew that.” 

“Now Terry,” reproved Mrs. Kent, 
“we'll certainly tell Mrs. Spence 
there’s no lifeguard. But we'll also 
tell her what precautions we intend 
to take because of that. Tommy, 
suppose you tell us some of the things 
you learned at camp last year about 
safe swimming.” 

Tommy hastily swallowed the last 


of his milk. ‘First, we must all know 
our ability in the water,” he said 
seriously. “For instance, Terry, 


Marie, and I know how to swim but 
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IAN a PICNIC 


we haven't had enough practice to be 






experts. So we really ought not to 
swim in water over our heads and 
we should swim parallel to the shore 
instead of straight out into the lake. 
We can measure ourselves against 
Dad so we'll know how deep the 
water is getting.” 

“What'll Babs and I do?” 
Jerry. “We can’t swim at all.” 

“Neither can I,” added Susan. 

Terry took over from his twin the 
role of teacher: “Jerry, you and Babs 
can go wading as far up as your 
waists, and Susan, as far up as her 
knees because she’s not as tall or as 
old as the rest of us. You can still 
get ducked all over that way and be 
cool. But Tommy, you forgot one of 
the most important things: None of 
us must ever go in the water by our- 
selves.” 

“I know a rule, too,” said Babs 
triumphantly. “We mustn’t go in the 
water too soon after eating. We 
could take a hike while we’re waiting 
and I'll show you where.-I got poison 
ivy once so’s you can see what it 
looks like and stay away from it.” 


asked 
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“That’s a good idea, Babs,” said 
Mrs. Kent. “Now I want to add one 
final precaution we must take: We'll 
go early and crowd just as many 
things and just as much fun into the 
day as we possibly can, but when 
Dad and I think all of us have had 
enough, let’s agree that we'll start 
for home willingly. You see, lots of 
accidents occur just because people 
allow themselves to get too tired. 
When that happens, those qualities 
we call judgment and skill are not 
up to their usual high standards and 
as a result, accidents are likely to 
happen. 

“Shall we vote, then, on each of 
us doing his part so that we'll all 
have a happy and safe holiday? All 
in favor say aye!” 

The motion was 
mously. 


unani- 


passed 






WHAT'S GOING ON? 





In Arkansas 

EMONSTRATION agents of the 

Cooperative Extension Service in 
Agriculture and Home Economics of 
the State of Arkansas, are develop- 
ing an effective home and farm 
safety program in six northeastern 
counties of the state through the use 
of safety playlets, demonstrations of 
safe household equipment, and discus- 
sion of individual methods of per- 
forming specific tasks around the 
home, according to Hazel Craig, dis- 
trict home demonstration agent. 

The program is being carried on 
through home demonstration clubs 
and 4-H clubs, and also by means of 
personal visits to homes throughout 
all of the counties in the district. 

In Randolph County, for example, 
176 homes were surveyed for accident 
hazards last year, according to Miss 
Phoebe T. Harris, home demonstra- 
tion agent. At the conclusion of the 
survey, the findings were used as the 
basis of a campaign to reduce acci- 
dents. 

During Fire Prevention Week, many 
demonstration clubs asked members 
to answer roll call by telling ‘How 
my family starts a fire.” Proper 
methods were then discussed during 
the meeting. 

Similar programs were reported 
from all of the six counties in the 
district. 


In Indiana 


Because non-fatal home accident 
Statistics are so scarce, it is with 
particular interest that we call atten- 
tion to the scheme recently under- 
taken by the Safety Division of the 
Indianapolis Chamber of Commerce. 
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All hospitals and members of the 
staff of the Public Health Nursing 
Association have agreed to co- 
operate in reporting home accident 
cases on a special form supplied by 
the Chamber of Commerce. It is the 
plan of Mrs. Florence H. Stone, as- 
sistant director in charge of home 
safety, to tabulate the results of 
these statistics on a weekly basis 
and submit them for publication in 
the Indianapolis daily papers. 


In Kentucky 

Can your council match the Louis- 
ville Safety Council’s resume of its 
activities in the field of home safety 
for 1944? ‘We prepared and pre- 
sented a series of six seven-minute 
radio programs on, ‘Home Hazards 
and How to Prevent Them.’ A safety 
poster contest was conducted in co- 
operation with the Parent-Teacher 
Association. An average of one public 
meeting a week was held where talks 
were given, films shown and thou- 
sands of pieces of literature and 
posters distributed. We cooperated 
with the schools, churches, women’s 
organizations, Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciations, Boy and Girl Scout groups 
by furnishing home hazard check 
lists for use in thousands of local 
homes. We aided in the financing and 
distribution, in the homes in this 
area, of more than 60,000 fire preven- 
tion pamphlets.” 


In New York 


@ Last year, the American Women’s 
Voluntary Services sponsored a con- 
test designed to stimulate interest in 
home safety. Open to contestants in 
every section of the country, the plan 
was to have essays submitted, devel- 
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oping the theme “A Horrible Experi- 
ence I Shall Never Forget,” in which 
the writer was to set forth a personal 
experience or situation in which she 
had been involved that caused her to 
become intensely aware of home haz- 
ards. The plan further stipulated 
that the essay should include the pre- 
ventive steps the contestant took as 
a result of her experience to correct 
any hazards in the home that might 
lead to additional accidents. 

Winners we.e awarded war bond 
prizes at a luncheon given in New 
York in May by the A.W.V.S. Mrs. 
Norman J. Laige, of Detroit, was the 
first prize winner. The accident she 
described was pictured realistically in 
a window display at a leading hard- 
ware store in New York City to- 
gether with the simple safety devices 
and precautions that would have pre- 
vented it. 

Mrs. Grace Allan Bangs, national 
chairman of safety of the A.W.V.S., 
devised the contest with the hope 
that it would arouse the public from 
its apathy regarding home accidents. 
She reported that the numerous 
essays submitted were so effectively 
presented and of such illuminating 
content that plans are now under 
way for their being used as a basis 
for pamphlets, skits, and radio 
scripts to further emphasize and 
strengthen the safety work being 
conducted throughout the United 
States. 


@ Newspaper writers, radio colum- 
nists, and others who help mold 
public opinion were recently tendered 
a luncheon by the Lewis & Conger 
store for the purpose of winning their 
support and active interest in the 
store’s annual campaign against home 
accidents. Dr. Margaret C. Lewis, 
health and safety adviser of the Na- 
tional Girl Scouts, described the cam- 
paign now under way in her organi- 
zation wherein the Scouts check their 
own and neighbors’ homes, correcting 
hazards and awarding a “Safe Home” 
sticker to the homes that deserve it. 
Over a million homes all over the 
country will be checked before the 
campaign ends. Rube Goldberg, the 
cartoonist, entertained the audience 
in a less serious vein, sketching an 
elaborate contraption by which a 
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typical accident in the home would 
set in motion a series of connecting 
gadgets and automatically bring a 
first-aid doctor to the scene! Ned H. 
Dearborn, president of the National 
Safety Council, pointed out that the 
aim of the Council’s home safety 
campaign is to make safety as much 
a part of the individual's life and 
habits as brushing his teeth. Richard 
V. Lewis, Jr., treasurer of Lewis & 
Conger, announced that the Annual 
Home Safety Award, sponsored by 
his store, would be given for the 
first time next January to the Amer- 
ican manufacturer whose appliance 
promises the most for home safety. 


@ Reports on the activities of their 
various organizations were made at 
the May meeting of the Subcommit- 
tee on Youth Instruction, State Home 
and Farm Safety Advisory Commit- 
tee, New York State Department of 
Health, by group representatives. It 
was reported that last winter, a fea- 
ture of the safety work of the Boy 
Scouts in Syracuse, N. Y., was the 
shoveling out of fire hydrants cov- 
ered by snow; that in an older group, 
health and good work habits were 
stressed through original programs 
as a means of accident prevention. 
Physical conditions which predispose 
to accidents were emphasized. A 
forthcoming radio series for children 
featuring “Accident Archie,” a ficti- 
tious character whose experiences 
parallel those of many children, was 
described. 














It was “home safety week"’ in Indianapolis when 

the Chamber of Commerce home safety engineer- 

ing contest wound up with the second award 

luncheon June 5. The William H. Block Co. de- 

partment store had the window display shown 

above. The poster at the bottom was part of an 
entry in the contest. 
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We're alert to danger when we walk 
on a_ scaffold—BUT—not when we 
smoke in bed. 





We're alert to danger when we pick 
berries in a snaky swamp—BUT— 
not when we cut their stems off with 
the kitchen knife. 
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We're alert to danger when we pass 
through dark alleys—-BUT—not when 
we grope around in the dark for a 
medicine bottle. 


We're alert to danger when we swim 
where the current is strong—BUT- 
not when we bathe in our own tub. 
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We're alert to danger when we 
‘climb a mountain—BUT—not when 
we start down stairs. 


We're alert to danger when we stop 
a runaway horse—BUT—not when we 
keep loaded firearms around. 








DANGER LURKS WHERE WE LEAST EXPECT IT! 











WHAT'S NEW IN SAFE HEATING 
(Continued from page 5) 


tion to the bedrooms. As the room 
thermostat is not a safety device, 
one of the primary safety controls 
is the device on the boiler which 
limits the temperature of the water 
to a safe range. Should the water 
temperature exceed this predeter- 
mined maximum, the control cuts off 
the boiler. In addition, the device 
prevents the water from going bclow 
a predetermined minimum tempera- 
ture. 

The limit control in the heating 
plant checks the fire when a danger- 
ous temperature is reached, even 
though the room thermostat calls for 
heat due to a window draft striking 
the instrument. 


Overheated warm air is dangerous. 
In the case of a warm-air heating 
plant, the limit control is installed 
in the bonnet or highest point in the 
furnace. It is customary to set the 
control so that it will shut off the 
fire when the bonnet temperature 
reaches 400 degrees. 


In addition, the boiler or furnace 
should be equipped with a stack or 
safety combustion control which pre- 
vents flame failure, that is, the con- 
tinuous pumping of oil without igni- 
tion, to prevent explosions. 


Many state and municipal oil 
burner codes now require fusible 
valves in the oil lines. In the event 
of fire, the metal melts, the spring 
closes the valve, and the flow of oil 
is permanently stopped. 


Another control prevents damage 
to the boiler and the house resulting 
from excessive temperature and pres- 
sure. It is known as a relief valve 
and will open when a dangerous 
pressure is reached. Some types of 
such valves will automatically admit 
water to the system as required. An- 
other type of valve cuts off the 
burner when the water level becomes 
dangerously low and a third type not 
only shuts off the power or burner 
when the water level is too low for 
safety but also automatically re- 
plenishes the water supply. 


The stack draft control is a “must” 
on stoker and oil-fired installations 
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and a safety factor on manually-fired 
installations as it prevents a runaway 
fire due to excessive draft. 


An important control for a gas- 
fired boiler or furnace is the gas 
pilot safety which shuts off the gas 
supply if the pilot light is not burn- 
ing. Additional controls are desirable 
where the boiler provides domestic 
hot water the year-round. Another 
type of control is a mixing or temper- 
ing valve inserted in the main hot 
water line leading from the storage 
tank which protects the user of hot 
water against excessive temperature. 


As experience has shown that 
boiler operators cannot be depended 
upon to watch the water line, it is 
essential to equip even hand-fired 
steam boilers with an automatic 
boiler water feeder. These automatic 
water level controls can be equipped 
with a switch and wired into the 
electric circuit of a draft regulator 
set to shut down firing in event of 
an emergency low water condition, 
if, for example, someone accidentally 
shut off the city water supply line 
to the automatic water feeder. 


A heating plant clogged with soot 
and dirt, with controls and burners 
that have not been checked, may be 
a hazard and should have an annual 
inspection. Flues should be cleaned. 
Soot in the flues tends to corrode and 
destroy; soot also acts as insulation, 
preventing efficient absorption of 
heat from fuel. Grates should be 
cleaned, checked, and defective parts 
replaced. Gauges and safety valves 
should be checked and the relief valve 
on boilers operated manually to be 
sure it has not become stuck from 
corrosion. Motors on _ stoker, oil 
burners, and circulator should be 
oiled, cleaned, and adjusted. The in- 
terior of a warm-air furnace should 
be checked carefully for cracks which 
might, if not sealed, permit the e-- 
cape of dangerous carbon monoxide 
gases into the warm air ducts and 
from there into the rooms of the 
house. Filters should be cleaned and 
replaced. 


The owner shares with the manu- 
facturer and dealer the responsibility 
for a safe heating installation. Only 


(Continued on page 14) 
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... the water supply should be 
adequate in quantity and pres- 
sure to meet all domestic, indus- 
trial, and fire-protection needs 
of the community, as well as 
hygienically safe at all times 
for drinking and culinary pur- 
poses 


... the first public water supply 
system was instituted in Bos- 
ton, Mass., in 1652. Today, 89 
per cent of the total population 
of the United States are served 
by water supply systems 


-.. you can live longer without 
food than without water 


... all of it was originally rain 


... you cannot tell by color, 
taste, or odor if water is safe 
to drink, because organisms that 
cause disease cannot be seen 


... running water can be more 
dangerous than still water 


...a spring gushing from a rock 
crevice may be picturesque but 
it also may convey pollution 
from great distances; such crev- 
ices may connect sink holes, 
pass near sewers or cesspools 


...When traveling or hiking. 
drink no water that isn’t plac- 
arded as being safe and pure 
—otherwise you may become ill 
and spread typhoid fever, para- 
typhoid fever, diarrhea, and en- 
teritis 











WHAT'S NEW IN SAFE HEATING 

(Continued from page 13) 
material of good quality should be 
installed when replacements are nec- 
essary. For instance, there is a wide 
difference in price between a high- 
quality air valve made by a con- 
scientious manufacturer and an in- 
ferior product that can be picked off 
a counter for a few cents. Not long 
ago a fifteen-cent air valve failed in 
a Baltimore hospital and three new- 
born babies died because the escaping 
steam was not noticed for some time. 
Automatic firing has made _ high- 
quality air valves even more impor- 
tant because a failure when the 
family is away for a week end can re- 
sult in serious damage because the 
burner continues to function. 


Furnaces should be kept a safe 
distance from wooden partitions, 
wooden beams, ceilings, or other 
wooden or combustible material in 
the basement. The ceiling should be 
surfaced with two heavy coats of 
good cement plaster on metal lath. 
There should be a free space of at 
least 21% feet between furnace and 
ceiling except in cases in which ceil- 
ing has received additional protection 
as approved by NBFU. Furnace ducts 
should be at least 1 inch away from 
wooden beams, partitions, or wooden 
lath and plaster ceilings. No steam or 
hot-water pipe should be closer than 
1 inch to any woodwork. Where such 
pipes pass through walls or floors, 
they should be sheathed in a metal 
tube 1 inch larger than the pipe itself 
and fitted with snug metal caps at 
either side. 


Air conditioning has_ introduced 
two new fire hazards: The fan which 
forces air through, the ducts and thus, 
in case of fire, tends to spread flames, 
and the air filter made of combustible 
materials. The filter should be made 
of noncombustible material and 
cleaned frequently as the accumula- 
tion of dust and lint on it is a hazard 


in case of fire. 
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HOME 
SAFETY 


MRS. PATSIE E. SLOAN 


Mrs. Patsie E. Sloan, president of 
the Kentucky Congress of Colored 
Parents and Teachers, and chairman 
of the Safety Education Committee 
of the National Congress of Colored 
Parents and Teachers, heads an active 
group that is helping to develop safety 
consciousness in homes and schools 
all over the country. With safety 
education chairmen in every state, 
the Committee has a far-reaching 
three-point program designed to en- 
courage the use of the Standard 
Student Accident Reporting system 
in schools, to provide opportunities 
for parents and teachers to study 
home safety problems, and to coop- 
erate directly with the school in mat- 
ters pertaining to safety education. 

Last year, Louisville encountered 
an inexplicable increase in the num- 
ber and severity of accidents in 
homes. Of the 51 home fatalities over 
a 7-month period, 19 were Negroes; 
37% of the total. Mrs. Sloan was 
called in to help with the problem. 
The result was a conference of civic 
leaders in the Negro communities 
who organized a Home Safety Com- 
mittee with Mrs. Sloan as the chair- 
man. This committee tackled the 
problem through lectures, safety 
films, special demonstrations, litera- 
ture, and visits to homes. Of the 14 
home fatalities reported in the next 
6 months, only 4 were Negroes, a 
reduction of 30%—and proof of the 
good job done by the group. 
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Mrs. Sloan is the mother of six 
children, all of them engaged in war 
work. Only one of her children has 
ever broken a bone, Lt. John Sloan, 
and his mishap was not the result 
of an accident but occurred when he 
parachuted from his flaming pursuit 
plane while in combat over Italy. 


Mrs. Sloan majored in sociology 
at the Municipal College of the Uni- 
versity of Louisville after her grad- 
uation from Louisvile Normal School 
and a two-year period of teaching in 
the city’s grade schools. In addition 
to her other affiliations, she is also 
a member of the Housewives League 
of Louisville, American War Mothers, 
and State Federated Club Women of 
Kentucky. Not to be outdone by her 
war-working family, she has been 
working full time in the Jeffersonville, 
Indiana, Quartermaster Depot. 
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FOUR NEW SAFETYe 
PUBLICATIONS 


of special interest to housewives, home owners, 
teachers, and those who need accident facts. 


IT'S DONE ACCORDING 
TO HOYLE 


A 4-page leaflet telling you how 
to can at home without accidents. 
Price: 2 cents per copy post- 
paid; quantity prices on request. 


CHECK LIST FOR 
HOME SAFETY 


A revised edition with space for 
local council imprint. A practical 
listing that will help you discover 
the unsafe conditions and prac- 
tices in your home. Price: 1 cent 
per copy; quantity prices on 
request. 


SAFER HOME LIVING 


A handbook filled with sugges- 
tions for high school and adult 
class activities, intended for the 
home economics teacher. Pages 
perforated to fit 8'4x11 notebook 
or file folder. Price: 50 cents per 
copy; quantity prices on request. 


Just Released! 


ACCIDENT FACTS 
1945 EDITION 


Once again that invaluable source of 
information to all those interested in 
safety is ready, with accident figures 
for the year 1944. Price: 50 cents per 
copy: quantity prices on request. 


order from 


NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL @ 
20 No. Wacker Drive—Chicago 4, Ill. 
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